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Randall Thompson 


American composer and teacher 
Born in New York, April 21, 1899 
Died in Cambridge, Massachusetts, July 9, 1984 


(Ira) Randall Thompson was educated at Lawrenceville, New Jersey, where his 
father was an English teacher. In 1916 he matriculated at Harvard University, 
where he studied with Archibald T. Davison, Edward Burlingame Hill and 
Walter Spalding, gaining several prizes in composition and receiving an A.B. in 
1920. Thereafter, in New York, he studied privately with Ernest Bloch, and then 
returned to Harvard, where he received an M.A. in 1922. In that year he was 
awarded a Prix de Rome, during which time he studied in Asolo with Malipiero, 
by whom he was much influenced. After three years he returned to New York, 
where he gained experience in writing for the stage. Thompson was appointed 
organist and lecturer in music at Wellesley College in 1927, and left in 1929, as 
assistant professor, to take up a Guggenheim Foundation fellowship, which was 
renewed in 1930. 

A commission from the Association of American Colleges to embark on a 
three-year investigation of music education resulted in an influential report, 
College Music (New York, 1935), which espoused a liberal arts approach to 
music education, denying credit for “manual training” such as lessons and 
performance. This was to lead to Thompson’s appointment to the visiting 
committee on music at Harvard University, where his report had been 
sympathetically received. 


In 1937 he resumed an academic career, accepting an invitation from Albert 
I. Elkus to take up a professorship at the University of California, Berkeley. Two 
years later he was appointed director of the Curtis Insitute of Music, 
Philadelphia; among his students was Leonard Bernstein. In 1941 Thompson 
moved to the University of Virginia, Charlottesville, where he was head of the 
music division of the School of Fine Arts until 1946, when he joined the music 
faculty at Princeton University. In 1948 he was appointed to the faculty at 
Harvard University, where he taught composition, counterpoint, orchestration, 
and analysis. At Harvard he maintained a close association with Davison, who 
conducted many of his works. In 1951 Thompson was named to the newly- 
established Walter Bigelow Rosen chair, and he served as chairman of the 


Harvard University music department from 1952 to 1957. He retired from 
teaching in 1965. 

Thompson received an honorary Mus.D. degree in 1933 from the University 
of Rochester, where several of his orchestral works had been conducted by 
Howard Hanson. Honorary degrees were bestowed by three other institutions: 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1969, Allegheny College in 1973, and New 
England Conservatory in 1975. Thompson was elected to membership in the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters in 1938. In 1941, together with Benjamin 
Britten and Alexandre Tansman, he was awarded the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Medal for services to chamber music. He was designated “Cavaliere ufficiale al 
merito della Repubblica Italiana” by the Italian government in 1959. 


Throughout Thompson’s academic career he was also active as a composer. 
He is best known for his choral works, nearly all of which were composed on 
commission or bespoke for a specific occasion, frequently at institutions with 
which he was associated. Although Thompson set a number of sacred texts, most 
of his works were intended for performance in concert rather than church 
settings; nonetheless, many of his works have found a place in liturgical use. 
Thompson was accorded a place of honor in American choral circles, especially 
among college, community, and school choirs, and his choral music has had a 
popularity unprecedented in this country. His Alleluia, Frostiana, The Testa- 
ment of Freedom, and The Last Words of David have remained especially 
popular. 

From the first, with the Odes of Horace and The Peaceable Kingdom, his 
music was characterized by ingratiating vocal contours, effective sonorities, 
sensitive text-setting, and a strong sense of dramatic structure, all qualities that 
are representative of his work and contributed to its appeal to performers and 
audiences alike. 

Although Thompson’s metier was choral music, his instrumental and 
orchestral works (the latter championed first by Howard Hanson, later by 
Leonard Bernstein) are imaginative and substantial. The most popular of his 
symphonic works is the Second Symphony, having received many performances 
and recordings (Thompson had reckoned more than 500 performances over 
twenty years); his other symphonies, his first string quartet, and the symphonic 
fantasy A Trip to Nahant also enjoyed considerable popularity at one time. He 
was an effective orchestrator, although a number of his choral works were 
originally accompanied by piano and were orchestrated subsequently. Of his two 
principal stage works, Solomon and Balkis was written for radio; the second, The 
Nativity According to St. Luke, for church performance. Neither achieved 
widespread acceptance. 


Thompson’s instrumental and choral music is essentially diatonic, although 


certain of his works rely on modal or (in the case of A Feast of Praise) quartal 
harmonies. His unaccompanied music shows a strong respect for historical 
models, especially of Renaissance motets, including a fascination for antiphony. 
He was adept in communicating humor in musical terms, as exemplified in 
Rosemary and especially in Americana, settings of texts from the American 
press, reprinted ironically in H. L. Mencken’s magazine The American Mercury. 
Occasionally his music incorporates folk and jazz elements, or parodies of other 
styles, as in the Handelian Ode to a Virginian Voyage. 

Latterly, Thompson has been dismissed in academic circles as an amateurs’ 
composer, but this label is belied by the technical challenges presented in many 
of his works. Detractors have occasionally cited the popular directness of such 
works as Frostiana and the sentimentality and jingoism of The Testament of 
Freedom, but this is not in fact characteristic of much of Thompson’s work. 
Notwithstanding such criticisms, his choral music has been more widely 
performed by able choirs than that of any other American composer up to his 
time; and, in particular, the Alleluia (1940) is said to have been for many years 
the best-selling choral work in America: more than a million copies had been 
printed by 1954, and its popularity remains undiminished. 


Fredric Woodbridge Wilson 
Curator 
The Harvard Theatre Collection 


A Composer for Harvard University 


Randall Thompson was closely identified with Harvard University from his 
student days as a member of the Class of 1920, and later as a graduate student, as 
a member of the Visiting Committee for the Music Department, and as professor 
of music from 1948 until his retirement from teaching in 1965. 


He composed music as a Harvard student, and then several times afterward 
he dedicated works to the Harvard choirs. Throughout his many years at the 
University, Thompson enriched the life of the institution with works composed 
expressly for performance at the University, including several piéces d’occasion. 
Among these works are the following: 

The Light of Stars (Francis Boott Prize submission, 1919) 

Quis multa gracilis (Harvard Glee Club, 1924) 

The Peaceable Kingdom (Harvard Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral Society, 1936) 

Solomon and Balkis (Lowell House Musical Society, 1942) 

The Battle of Dunster Street (Signet Society, 1953) 

Felices ter (Harvard Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral Society, 1954) 

Veritas (Commencement Hymn, 1954) 

Thy Book Falls Open, Lord (Commencement Hymn, 1964) 

Frostiana, orchestral version (Harvard Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral Society, 

1965) 

String Quartet No. 2 (Harvard Musical Association, 1967) 

The Eternal Dove (Harvard University Choir, 1967) 

Choose Something Like a Star, women’s chorus version (Radcliffe College 

Baccalaureate, 1968) 
In addition, many of Thompson’s works have been performed and recorded by 
University student performers; and the Alleluia is performed each year at the 
Commencement exercises. 


Student Work 


Although Thompson’s general academic work as a Harvard University 
undergraduate was far from distinguished, he showed early promise in musical 
performance and composition. In his Junior year he won the prestigious Francis 
Boott Prize, a competition in musical composition. (To his great 
disappointment, his Senior year submission was given an honorable mention 
only.) 

A year after graduation, Thompson was awarded the John Knowles Paine 
fellowship to pursue graduate studies in music — which honor he resigned, 


however, after he won the coveted Prix de Rome, which entitled him to three 
years of subsidized study and travel in Italy. 


Displayed: 

Harvard University. Grade cards for (Ira) Randall Thompson, 1917-1918 and 1918- 
1919. 

The Light of Stars, a part-song set to words by Longfellow, submitted for the Boott 
Prize competition using the pseudonym “Frank Shoe,” autograph manuscript, 
1919. 

Graduate School of Arts and Science, Harvard University. Letter to Thompson 
announcing the award of the Paine Fellowship, dated May 23, 1922. 


An Academic Career 


Except for a few early years, and in retirement, Thompson pursued his 
composing career simultaneously with appointments in college music teaching. 
His academic appointments included Wellesley College, the University of 
California at Berkeley, the University of Virginia, Curtis Institute of Music, 
Princeton University, and Harvard University. Among the subjects Thompson 
taught were composition and orchestration and harmony and counterpoint. 


Displayed: 

Curtis Institute of Music. Photograph of Thompson published in Overtones, April 
1939, introducing him as the incoming director, effective June 1, 1939. 

Princeton University. Letter of appointment as Professor of Music, dated June 23, 
1945, effective July 1, 1945. 

Princeton University. Program for a concert of French Chansons and Italian 
Madrigals conducted by Randall Thompson, April 24, 1947. 

Three-part Invention, autograph manuscript, in pencil, composed March 16, 1953, 
“in class.” 

Thompson’s copy of Knud Jeppeson’s textbook, Counterpoint (New York, 1939), 
heavily annotated for teaching. 


College Music 


In 1932, Thompson was invited by the Association of American Colleges to 
conduct a survey of college curricula in music. The result of two years’ intensive 
travel to many American colleges, and a year of writing and compilation of the 
results, was a study published as College Music, An Investigation for the 
Association of American Colleges by Randall Thompson, which appeared in 1935 
under the imprint of Macmillan and Co. 


The publication led to an invitation to Thompson to join the Visiting 
Committee for the Harvard University Music Department, where his findings 


had been sympathetically received. In some other quarters, however, one of the 
principal conclusions of the study was viewed as controversial. Thompson had 
advocated strongly that “Applied Music” — individual and group instruction 
and performance in music — however valuable, and however essential in a 
conservatory setting — should not be considered a part of any liberal arts 
curriculum. A portion of the committee, headed by Thompson’s old friend, 
Howard Hanson, rebelled and demanded that the division of opinion on this 
point be incorporated into the final report. 


Displayed: 
Itinerary map showing Thompson’s travel to American colleges to compile data for 
the study. 
College Music. Copy opened to the report of the dissenting subcommittee. 


Two Hymns for Harvard 


The hymn Thy Book Falls Open, Lord, was a collaboration with Thompson’s 
friend, the poet David McCord (class of 1921) in 1964, was first performed by 
the Harvard Glee Club and the University Band at the Commencement Exercises 
in 1964. The hymn (which has been described as “unsingable”) was included in 
the Harvard University Hymn Book, which was published in the same year. 


Veritas, subtitled “Harvard Hymn to the Muses” was one of several 


collaborations with the venerable M. A. DeWolfe Howe (class of 1887). It was 
first performed at Commencement in 1954 


Displayed: 

Thy Book Falls Open, Lord. Order of Exercises for Commencement, June 11, 1964, 
at which the hymn was first performed. 

Thy Book Falls Open, Lord, autograph full score for band and unison voices, in 
pencil, prepared for the first performance. 

Thy Book Falls Open, Lord. Harvard Library Bulletin, October 24, 1964, reprinting 
the hymn from the Harvard University Hymn Book. 

Veritas. Letter from Howe to Thompson, dated May 18, 1954. 

Veritas, autograph manuscript fair copy, in ink, prepared for the Harvard Library 
Bulletin, dated December 1953 (words) and January 1954 (music). 

Veritas. Offprint from the Harvard Library Bulletin, used for the first performance. 


The Signet Society 


Thompson was a long-time member of the Signet Society, and derived much 
enjoyment from the convivial fellowship there. Among his presentations to the 
Society was a satirical piece entitled The Battle of Dunster Street; or, The Signet 


and the Red Menace, a programmatic work alluding both to the precarious state 
of the Society’s finances and to the interrogations at Harvard by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee (which had implicated Thompson as well as 
many other members of the Harvard faculty). 


In 1964 Thompson was presented with the Society’s Medal of Achievement 
in the Arts. 


Displayed: 
The Battle of Dunster Street, narration and prefatory notes for a performance for the 
Signet Society, typescript, dated March 16, 1953. 
The Battle of Dunster Street, autograph manuscript score, pencil sketch, dated March 
19, 1953. 


Signet Society, Medal for Achievement in the Arts, printed testimonial, dated March 
21, 1964. 


Odes of Horace 


In 1924, during his residency in Rome, Thompson set five of the Odes of Horace 
for unaccompanied chorus. (One movement has accompaniment for orchestra or 
piano, and one movement was composed for male voices.) 

The first performance was given by the Choir of San Salvatore, in Lauro, 
Italy, on May 16, 1925. The mixed-chorus movements of the series were dedicated 
to Hugh Ross and the Schola Cantorum of New York, and the male-chorus 
number, Quis multa gracilis, to Archibald T. Davison and the Harvard Glee Club. 


This work constituted Thompson’s entry in the field of choral music; the 
chorus Quis multa gracilis, established him as a contributor to the repertory of 
music for male chorus. 

Felices ter, for unaccompanied mixed chorus, was composed in 1953, a 
seventieth birthday gift for Archibald T. Davison. The text, which Thompson 
translated as “Thrice Happy They,” was taken again from the Odes of Horace. 

The first performed was given by the Harvard Glee Club and the Radcliffe 
Choral Society, conducted by G. Wallace Woodworth, on March 30 and 31, 1954. 


Displayed: 
Quis multa gracilis, choral score, printed in Italy at the time of the work’s first 
performance, prior to publication or dedication. 


Felices ter, autograph manuscript, in pencil, prepared for publication, with editor’s 
notes to the engraver, 1956. 


Felices ter, program for the first performance, March 30 and 31, 1954. 


Pueri Hebreorum 


Thompson’s first academic appointment came in 1927, when he was hired as 
lecturer in music at Wellesley College, where his responsibilities included the 
positions of college organist and choir director. 


Pueri Hebreorum, composed for unaccompanied antiphonal female chorus, 
was composed in 1927. It was dedicated to and first performed by the Wellesley 
College Choir. Thompson conducted the first performance. 


This work and the choral cycle Rosemary constitute Thompson’s most 
important contributions to the choral literature for treble voices. 


Displayed: 
Autograph manuscript score, pencil sketch, dated November 5, 1927. 
Printed choral score, publised by E. C. Schirmer, 1928. 


Rosemary 


A setting of four movements for women’s chorus, with texts from “Tiger Joy” by 
Stephen Vincent Benét. Just as Benét had written the words with his wife, 
Rosemary, in mind, Thompson composed the music in 1929, inspired by the 
birth of his daughter, Rosemary. 


The first performance was given by the Women’s University Glee Club, 
conducted by Gerald Reynolds, on December 18, 1930, in New York City. 


This work rapidly became one of the landmarks of twentieth century choral 
music for women’s voices. 


Displayed: 
Printed vocal score, published by E. C. Schirmer, 1930. 
Autograph manuscript, in pencil, prepared for publication, dated July 6, 1929. 


Americana 


One of Thompson’s several successful humorous choral works, this challenging 
suite has been a favorite of choirs for many years. 


Americana was composed for mixed chorus of 4 to 8 voices, with piano 
accompaniment. (Three movements are unaccompanied.) An orchestration was 
composed later. 


The words were taken directly from the pages of H. L. Mencken’s magazine, 
The American Mercury. The five movements are: Let every voice, a funda- 
mentalist sermon; God’s Bottles, a prohibitionist tract; The Staff Necromancer, a 
spiritualist advice column; The Sublime Process of Law Enforcement, a harrowing 
account of an electrocution; and Loveli-lines, an advertisement for a volume of 
inspirational poetry. 


A commission of the League of Composers, the first performance took place 
in New York, in a concert by the A Cappella Singers, on April 4, 1932. 


Displayed: 
Autograph manuscript, in ink, selected pages, showing a part of The Staff 
Necromancer. 
Recording by the University of Michigan Choir, conducted by Thomas Hilbish, New 
World Records, 1977, reissued on compact disc, 1996. 
Printed piano-vocal score, published by E. C. Schirmer, 1932. 


The Peaceable Kingdom 


This work for unaccompanied antiphonal mixed chorus, in eight movements, was 
composed in 1936. The text is derived from the book of Isaiah, compiled by the 
composer. The idea for the work came from the famous series of paintings by 
Edward Hicks, a version of which had recently been acquired by the Art Museum 
in Worcester, Massachusetts. 

The first performance was given at Sanders Theatre by the Harvard Glee Club 
and the Radcliffe Choral Society, conducted by G. Wallace Woodworth, on 
March 3, 1936. The work had been commissioned by the League of Composers 
for Woodworth and the Harvard-Radcliffe choirs, to whom Thompson dedicated 
the work. 

Stylistically, the work derives from the antiphonal choral music of the Italian 
Renaissance and early Baroque periods, and shows the influence of Malipiero, 
whose influence during Thompson’s time in Rome was felt throughout his life. 
The work, which is often considered Thompson’s greatest choral masterpiece, was 


important in his career, solidifying his relationship with his great supporter and 
friend, G. Wallace Woodworth. 


Displayed: 
Photograph of Randall Thompson, taken at the time he was composing The 
Peaceable Kingdom (above). 


Autograph manuscript full score, in pencil, selected pages, showing the final chorus, 
Ye Shall Have a Song. 


Printed choral score, published by E. C. Schirmer, 1936. 
Program for the first performance, Sanders Theatre, March 3, 1936. 
Recording by the Whikehart Chorale, Lyrichord, ca. 1966. 


Alleluia 


The Alleluia was commissioned for the occasion of the opening of the Berkshire 
Music Center in 1940. It was composed for unaccompanied mixed chorus. A 
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version for male chorus was composed later. 


The first performed took place at the Tanglewood Music Festival, Lenox, 
Massachusetts, by the Berkshire Festival Chorus, conducted by G. Wallace 
Woodworth, on July 8, 1940. 


This is, without question, Thompson’s most famous choral work: scarcely a 
person who has sung in an American school, college, and church choir has not 
performed it. Owing perhaps to the utilitarian text and its vaguely devotional but 
nondenominational character, the Alleluia has served as a rallying piece at many a 
festival and ceremony. 


It is said that for many years Alleluia was the best-selling choral work in this 
country; by 1954, the Harvard Alumni Bulletin reported, a million copies had 
been printed. 


Displayed: 
Printed score for mixed chorus, published by E. C. Schirmer, 1940; printed in 1977. 
Autograph manuscript, in pencil, of the version for male voices, 1967. 
Recording by the U.S. Army Field Band Soldiers Chorus, compact disc, 1996. 
Manifold reproduction from a copyist manuscript, prepared for the first 
performance, dated July 1, 1940. 


Randall Thompson, photograph. “Harvard Portraits,” Harvard Alumni Bulletin, 
October 23, 1954. 


The Testament of Freedom 


A setting of texts by Thomas Jefferson, commissioned by the University of 
Virginia in observance of the bicentenary of Jefferson’s birth. 


A cycle of four movements for male chorus and piano, composed while 
Thompson was Director of the School of Music at the University of Virginia. A 
version for mixed voices, and alternate accompaniments for concert band and 
piano, were made later. 


The first performance was given on Founder’s Day, April 13, 1943, at Cabell 
Hall, Charlottesville, Virginia, by the University of Virginia Glee Club, conducted 
by Stephen D. Tuttle. The composer played the piano accompaniment. The first 
performance with orchestral accompaniment was given at Symphony Hall, 
Boston, by the Harvard-Radcliffe choirs and the Boston Symphony Orchestra, on 
April 6, 1945. 


Another significant contribution to the choral literature written expressly for 
male voices, The Testament of Freedom has remained one of Thompson’s most 
popular works, notwithstanding some criticism in artistic and professional circles 
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on account of its directness and lack of subtlety and sophistication, compared 
with his earlier work. 


Displayed: 
Printed piano-vocal score for male chorus, published by E. C. Schirmer, 1943. 
| Program for the first performance, April 13, 1943. 
Printed full score for orchestra and male chorus, published by E. C. Schirmer, 1945. 


Advertisement for a recording by the Harvard Glee Club and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Koussevitzky, RCA Victor, dated July 1946. 


Recordings by the New York Choral Society, 1994, and the Turtle Creek Chorale, 
1992, compact discs. 


Tarantella 


A setting of the poem “Do you remember the inn, Miranda,” by Hilaire Belloc, for 
male chorus and piano. An orchestration was composed later. 

The work was commissioned by and dedicated to the Yale Glee Club and its 
conductor, Marshall Bartholomew. The first performance was given in New 
Haven, Connecticut, on November 12, 1937. 


Displayed: 

Letter of appreciation from William Sloane Coffin, as president of the Yale Glee Club, 
to Randall Thompson, dated November 22, 1948. 

Program for a joint concert by the Yale and Harvard Glee Clubs, Paine Hall, 
November 19, 1937, during which Tarantella was performed by the Yale Glee 
Club. 

Autograph manuscript, in ink, prepared for publication, dated July 16, 1937. 

Printed piano-vocal score, published by E. C. Schirmer, 1937. 


The Last Words of David 


This single-movement chorus was one of Thompson’s most powerful and most 
popular works. Like the famous Alleluia, it was commissioned in honor of Serge 
Koussevitzky. The Boston Symphony Orchestra invited Thompson to compose a 
work in honor of the twenty-fifth anniversary of Koussevitzky’s directorship. 


The work, which was composed in 1949, was originally scored for male 
chorus and large orchestra. The text of this The Last Words of David was derived 
from 2nd Samuel: “He that ruleth over man must be just.” An additional version 
was published for mixed chorus, and alternate accompaniments were made for 
piano and concert band. 


The Last Words of David was first performed on August 12, 1949, at the 
Tanglewood Music Festival, in Lenox, Massachusetts, by the Berkshire Music 
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Center Student Body and the Boston Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Serge 
Koussevitsky. A performance of the work was included in a 1949 Department of 
State documentary, “Tanglewood.” 


Displayed: 
Letter from M. A. DeWolfe Howe, dated August 14, 1948, inviting Thompson to 
compose the work. 
Autograph manuscript score, sketch, in pencil, mixed chorus version. 
Printed piano-vocal score, published by E. C. Schirmer, 1949. 
Publishing contract between Thompson and E. C. Schirmer, dated March 23, 1951. 


The Mass of the Holy Spirit 


Thompson’s Mass, set in English to liturgical texts selected by the composer, was 
composed in seven movements, for unaccompanied mixed chorus of four to eight 
voices. 

The Mass of the Holy Spirit was first performed at the Memorial Church, 
Stanford University, conducted by Thompson’s friend, Harold C. Schmidt, on 
May 20, 1956. 

The first performance lacked the Benedictus, which was composed later. The 
first complete performance was given at Harvard University, by the Harvard Glee 
Club and the Radcliffe Choral Society, conducted by G. Wallace Woodworth, on 
March 22, 1957. 

The Stanford University Department of Music commissioned Thompson in 
1963 to compose a work in honor of Harold C. Schmidt. This was A Feast of 
Praise. 


Displayed: 
Program for the first performance, May 20, 1956. 


Program for the “first integral performance” at Sanders Theatre, March 22, 1957, at 
which Thompson was presented with the Harvard Glee Club Medal. 


Printed piano-vocal score, published by E. C. Schirmer, 1956. 


Ode to the Virginian Voyage 


In 1956, Thompson received a commission to compose a work to mark the 350th 
_ anniversary celebration of the 1607 Virginian Voyage, in honor of the first 
permanent English settlement in the New World. The text of the composition was 
to be an Ode composed by Michael Drayon (1563-1631) in the year of the voyage. 


The work was performed on the opening day of the Jamestown Festival, in 
Williamsburg, Virginia, on April 1, 1957, by the Norfolk Civic Chorus, the 
Norfolk Symphony Orchestra, and the William and Mary College Choir, 
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conducted by Edgar Schenkman. 
Displayed: 


Autograph manuscript vocal score, fair copy, in ink, prepared for the first 
performance, dated January 1, 1957. 

Printed piano-vocal score, published by E. C. Schirmer, 1957. 

Manifold copy of the autograph manuscript fair copy, prepared for the first 
performance. 


Requiem 


The Requiem, for antiphonal unaccompanied mixed chorus, was commissioned 
by the University of California at Berkeley for the dedication of its new music 
buildings. The text, in English, consists of various Old Testament texts selected by 
the composer. 


The first performance was given by the University Chorus as a part of the 
May T. Morrison Music Festival, conducted by Edward Lawton, Berkeley, 
California, on May 22, 1958. 


Displayed: 
Letter from David Boyden, dated February 23, 1957, inviting Thompson to compose 
the work. 
Advertisement and program for the first performance, May 22, 1958. 
Manifold copy of the autograph manuscript fair copy, used in the first performance, 
1958. 
Printed vocal score, published by E. C. Schirmer, 1958. 


Frostiana 


A setting of seven “country songs” by Robert Frost, composed in 1959, for mixed 
chorus with piano accompaniment (with individual movements for mixed, male, 
and female chorus). 


Frostiana, which is perhaps Thompson’s most popular major choral work, 
was a response to an invitation by the Bicentennial Commission of the town of 
Amherst observe the occasion with a setting of Frost’s poetry. This work achieved 
remarkable popularity among American choirs, and remains today a staple of the 
choral repertory performed by ensembles of every level of ability. 

The first performance was given at the Amherst Regional High School 
Auditorium, by the Bicentennial Choir, composed of the combined church and 
school choirs of the town, conducted by the composer, on October 18, 1959. The 
work was orchestrated for a concert held at Sanders Theatre on April 23, 1965, 
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marking the composer’s retirement from Harvard University. 


Displayed: 
Letter from Henry Mishkin, of Amherst College, dated February 7, 1958, inviting 
Thompson to compose the work. 
Program for the first performance, October 18, 1959. 


Printed piano-vocal scores of the seven movements, published by E. C. Schirmer, 
1959. 


Photograph of Thompson conducting a concert in his honor, April 23, 1965, on the 
cover of the Harvard Alumni Bulletin, May 22, 1965, “In Honor of Randall 
Thompson.” 


Program for the concert of held in Thompson’s honor, April 23, 1965, for which 
occasion he orchestrated the work. 


Autograph manuscript full score, prepared for the first orchestral performance, 1965, 
incorporating the printed choral parts. 


The Passion According to St. Luke 


Thompson was approached by the Handel and Haydn Society to compose a work 
in celebration of the 150th anniversary of its founding, and Thompson turned 
once again to the Gospel According to St. Luke, for a Passion oratorio. 

The work, in ten scenes, was composed for mixed chorus, two solo voices, 
and orchestra. 

The first performance was given by the Handel and Haydn Society chorus 
and orchestra at Symphony Hall, Boston, conducted by Edward Gilday, on March 
28, 1965. 

Displayed: 
Letter from the Handel and Haydn Society, dated November 23, 1962, inviting 
Thompson to compose the work. 
Autograph manuscript of the text. 
Program for the first performance, March 28, 1965. 


Autograph manuscript score, pencil sketches, selected pages, showing the Crucifixus. 


The Eternal Dove 


As the cover illustration suggests, The Eternal Dove is based on material found in 
the Mass of the Holy Spirit. It was composed for a Festschrift in honor of G. 
Wallace Woodworth published in 1967 by the Harvard University Department of 
Music. The text is drawn from a poem by Joseph Beaumont (1615-1699) 

The first performance was given at Memorial Church by the Harvard 
University Choir, conducted by John R. Ferris, on May 17, 1970. 
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Displayed: 
Printed choral score, published by E. C. Schirmer, 1970. 


Publication notice for Words and Music, a Festschrift in honor of G. Wallace 
Woodworth, dated September 22, 1967. 


Autograph manucript, in pencil, dated March 9, 1968. 


A Concord Cantata 


Following the model set in 1959 by the town of Amherst, the Concord, 
Massachusetts, Bicentennial Commission approached Thompson in 1974 to 
provide a cantata for its bicentenary celebration. 

The resulting work consisted of two movements — a settings of a text by 
Edward Everett Hale, and Robert Frost’s famous poem, The Gift Outright — 
connected by a setting of an inscription written by Allen French. 

Thompson scored the work for mixed voices with piano or orchestra 
accompaniment. The first performance was given at the Concord-Carlisle 
Regional High School Auditorium by the Concord Chorus and the Nashua 
Symphony, conducted by Willis Traphagen, on May 2 and 3, 1975. 


Displayed: 
Letter from Edward F. Gilday, dated March 6, 1974, inviting Thompson to compose 
the work. 
The Gift Outright, printed piano-vocal score, published by E. C. Schirmer, 1975. 


The Gift Outright, photo-offset copy of the autograph manuscript piano-vocal score, 
made for the first performance, 1975. 


The Nativity According to St. Luke 


Thompson composed this Musical Drama for the bicentenary of the dedication of 
Christ Church, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Composed in seven scenes to texts from the Gospel According to St. Luke 


(with one interpolated song to words by Richard Rowlands), the work called for 
twelve solo voices, two boys’ voices, mixed chorus, and chamber orchestra. 


The first performances were given at the Church, under the composer's 
direction, December 12-15, 1961. 


Displayed: 
Autograph manuscript full score, bound for presentation Thompson to Christ 
Church, subsequently deposited in the Houghton Library by Christ Church, 
Cambridge. 


Color photograph from the first performances, 1961. 
Printed notice for the first performances, December 12-15, 1961. 
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“Noél,“ autograph manuscript of an exercise, written “in class, December 10, 1947,” 
later used for the “Nowel.” 

“Nowel,” printed choral score, published by E. C. Schirmer, 1961. 

Recording by the Cleveland Sinfonia Sacra, compact disc, 1993. 


Letter from Thompson to E. C. Schirmer, dated July 11, 1963, directing the publisher 
to turn over all receipts to Christ Church, Cambridge. 


Solomon and Balkis 


Thompson’s only opera was based on Rudyard Kipling’s story, “The Butterfly that 
Stamped,” with characters from the biblical story of Solomon and Sheba. The cast 
includes five solo voices, women’s chorus, and orchestra. 


The one-act opera was commissioned by the League of Composers and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. It was first performed on a C.B.S. radio broadcast 
by the Columbia Concert Orchestra, conducted by Howard Barlow, on March 29, 
1942. 


The first stage performance took place in the Lowell House Dining Hall, by 


the Lowell House Musical Society, conducted by Malcolm H. Holmes (class of 
1928), on April 14, 1942. 


Displayed: 
Autograph manuscript piano-vocal score, in pencil. 
Contract with the Columbia Broadcasting System, dated December 4, 1941. 
Autograph manuscript full score, fair copy, transparencies for reproduction, selected 
pages. 
Thompson’s own bound copy of the printed piano-vocal score, published by E. C. 
Schirmer, open to show the original Lowell House cast list. 


Thompson’s scrapbook album opened to show four photographs from the Lowell 
House production, 1942. 


Songs 


Randall Thompson composed a number of songs for voice and piano, only a few 
of which were published separately. Two songs in particular have become a part of 
the singer’s repertory. 

The Passenger, for baritone with piano accompaniment, was composed in 
1957 to words by Thompson’s friend, M. A. DeWolfe Howe (class of 1887). It was 
first recorded by Gerard Souzay, with Thompson accompanying. It was later 
incorporated into a choral cycle, Five Love Songs. 


Velvet Shoes, set to a poem from Eleanor Wylie’s collection, Nets to Catch the 
Wind, was originally conceived as a solo for a child’s voice, one of Four Songs for 
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Children, composed in 1927 and first published in an anthology called New Songs 
for New Voices. In 1960 it was issued as a choral octavo for two-part treble chorus 
with piano accompaniment, and it has since become a popular work for 
children’s choirs. 


Displayed: 
Velvet Shoes, autograph manuscript score, pencil sketch, dated July 18, 1927. 


New Songs for New Voices, edited by Louis Untermeyer, published by Harcourt, 
Brace, and Co., 1928, including Velvet Shoes and four other songs by 
Thompson. 

Velvet Shoes. Letter from Howard Mumford Jones to Thompson, dated October 22, 
1953, praising the setting. 

The Passenger, autograph manuscript, in pencil, dated July 18, 1957. 

The Passenger, printed sheet music, published by E. C. Schirmer, 1961. 


Musical Theater 


After Thompson returned from his three years in Rome, he lived in New York 
City, where he worked for the American Laboratory Theatre in New York, 
contributing songs for their productions. Among other shows, Thompson con- 
tributed songs and incidental music for The Straw Hat, a farce by Eugéne Labiche. 
He played the piano during the performances. 

For many years, Thompson was an active member of the Tavern Club, the 
venerable Boston organization that produces original musical comedies. He con- 
tributed songs to the Tavern Club productions of 1951, 1952, 1966, and 1975. 
Both The Millionaire and Gorgonzola, the Tavern Club productions for 1951 and 
1952 were collaborations with P. H. Rhinelander. 


Displayed: 
The Straw Hat, program for the production at the American Laboratory Theatre, 
1926-1927 season. 
The Millionaire, program for the Tavern Club production, dated April 2, 1951. , 
Gorgonzola, mimeographed typescript of the libretto, dated January 1952. 


The First Symphony 


The First Symphony, in three movements, was composed from 1924 to 1929. It 
was first performed by the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by 
Howard Hanson, on February 20, 1930. It was dedicated to Hanson, who was 
Thompson’s greatest champion in his early years. 


Thompson’s relationship with Hanson experienced some awkwardness 
regarding the score of this symphony: after the first performance, Thompson 
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requested its return, but Hanson claimed ownership of the score, as conductor 
and dedicatee. Hanson deposited the score in the Sibley Music Library in 
Rochester, and its binding bears that library’s seal. It was not until many years had 
passed that it joined Thompson’s manuscripts in the Houghton Library. 


Displayed: : 
Autograph manuscript full score, 1930, used in the first performance, and marked by 
Hanson. 


Symphonies No. 1, 2, and 3, recording by the New Zealand Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Andrew Schenk and James Sedares, compact disc, 1997. 


The Second Symphony 


The Second Symphony, in four movements, in E Minor, was composed in 1931. It 
was given its premiere by the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by 
Howard Hanson, on March 24, 1932. The symphony was dedicated to 
Thompson’s wife, Margaret Whitney Thompson. 


This symphony was to become Thompson’s most widely played orchestral 
work. By 1950 Thompson counted more than 500 performances. It was recorded 
several times, notably by Leonard Bernstein and the New York Philharmonic, in 
1970. Bernstein, who had studied composition with Thompson at the Curtis 
Institute, was to recall that the Second Symphony was the first work he ever 
conducted in public, as a student at Tanglewood. 


Displayed: 

Letter from Erich Leinsdorf to Thompson, dated December 23, 1943, reporting on 
performances of the symphony by the Cleveland Orchestra and offering 
Thompson a commission; the letter also offering commission, which was not 
accepted. 


Program for performance by the Cleveland Orchestra, conducted by George Szell, 
January 5, 1950. 


Program for performance by the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Fritz Reiner, January 5, 1940. 


Draft letter from Thompson to Leonard Bernstein, dated January 16, 1970, praising 
Bernstein’s recording. 


Recording by Leonard Bernstein and the New York Philharmonic, Columbia, 1970. 


The Third Symphony 


Thompson’s Third Symphony, in A Minor, in four movements, was composed in 
1947-1949, a commission from the Alice M. Ditson Fund of Columbia 
University. 


The first performance was given by the Columbia Symphony Orchestra, 
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conducted by Thor Johnson, on 15 May 15, 1949. Shortly afterward it was being 
performed widely by major professional American orchestras. 


Displayed: 
Program for performance by the Cleveland Orchestra, conducted by George Szell, 
March 23, 1950. 
Program for performance by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Charles 
Munch, March 31, 1950. 


Poster for performance by the Harvard-Radcliffe Orchestra, conducted by Richard 
Burgin, Sanders Theatre, November 22, 1953. 


A Trip to Nahant 


Thompson maintained that this “symphonic fantasy” was not programmatic, but 
merely evocative. A commission by the Koussevitsky Foundation, the work was 
first performed by the Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by Eugene Ormandy, 
on March 1, 1955. The title was taken from the name of an old fiddle tune, but the 
tune itself was not used in the work. 

Thompson had a long and close relationship with Serge Koussevitzky, and he 


received three commissions associated with the composer, the other two being the 
famous Alleluia and The Last Words of David. 


Displayed: 
Program for a performance by the Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by Eugene 
Ormandy, Carnegie Hall, April 19, 1955. 
Autograph manuscript full score, pencil sketch, dated August 7, 1953. 


The String Quartets 


Thompson’s String Quartet No. 1, in D Minor, was composed in four 
movements. This work was one of many significant commissions of composers by 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge. 


The first performance was given in Coolidge Auditorium at the Library of 
Congress, by the Coolidge Quartet, on October 30, 1941. The concert took place 
in the presence of Mrs. Coolidge, who presented Thompson (and Benjamin 
Britten, whose quartet shared the program) with the Coolidge Medal. 


The String Quartet No. 2, in G Major, program, was commissioned by the 
Harvard Musical Association in 1965. The first performance was given by the 
Brandeis Quartet on April 17, 1967. 


Displayed: 
Quartet No. 1. Letter from Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge to Thompson, dated August 
7, 1941, regarding the presentation of the Coolidge Medal. 
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Quartet No. 1, program for the first performance, October 30, 1941. 
Quartet No. 1, printed study score, published by Carl Fischer, 1941. 
Quartet No. 2, program for the first performance, April 17, 1967. 
Quartet No. 2, printed study score, published by E. C. Schirmer, 1972. 


Chamber Music 


Thompson wrote several other chamber works. Wind in the Willows, a work in 
three movements for string quartet, was composed in 1924, while Thompson was 
resident in Rome. The title is taken from Kenneth Grahame’s book for children. 
The first performance was given by the Quartetto Venetziano, in Rome, one 
March 15, 1925. 


Thompson’s Suite for Oboe, Clarinet, and Viola, in five movements, was 
composed in 1940, in response to a commission from the League of Composers. 
The first performance was given by the Dorian String Quartet, over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, on March 30, 1940. 


The Trio for Doublebasses, in jazz style, was composed as a humorous tribute 
to Koussevitzky, who was a virtuoso practitioner of that instrument. 


Displayed: 
Suite for Oboe, Clarinet, and Viola, printed score and instrumental parts, published 
by E. C. Schirmer, 1941. 
Suite for Oboe, Clarinet, and Viola, recording by Peter Christ, compact disc, 1986. 
Wind in the Willows, program for the first performance, March 15, 1925. 
Wind in the Willows, autograph manuscript sketch, in pencil, Toad. 


Wind in the Willows. Letter from Kenneth Grahame to Thompson, dated October 16, 
1925, giving him permission to use the title Wind in the Willows. 


Honors 


In addition to his many prestigious commissions, Thompson received a number 
of awards, honors, prizes, and fellowships throughout his career. 


The first award of significance came from the American Academy of 
Rome — the prestigious Rome Prize — which brought a three-year subsidized 
residency in Italy. In 1959, Thompson was designated “Cavaliere ufficiale al 
merito della Repubblica Italiana” by the Italian government. 


In 1929, Thompson received a fellowship from the Guggenheim Foundation, 
and this was renewed in the following year. He was also elected to membership in 
a number of learned societies, including the National Institute of Arts and Letters. 
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Displayed: 
American Academy in Rome, letter of award, dated May 24, 1922. 


John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, letter of appointment, dated March 
8, 1929. 


Honorary Degrees 


Randall Thompson received four honorary Doctor of Music degrees: from the 
University of Rochester (1933), the University of Pennsylvania (1969), Allegheny 
College (1973), and New England Conservatory (1975). 


Displayed: 
New England Conservatory, diploma, May 18, 1975. 
New England Conservatory, letter from Gunther Schuller to Thompson, proposing 
an honorary degree, dated April 30, 1975. 
University of Rochester, Order of Commencement Exercises, June 12, 1933. 


University of Pennsylvania, conferral of degree by President Gaylord P. Harnwell, 
photograph, May 19, 1969. 


Thompson as Draftsman 


It can be seen throughout the exhibition that Thompson developed an elegant 
italic calligraphic handwriting. For nearly all of his choral works he prepared an 
elegant fair copy that was reproduced for the first performances of his work, prior 
to formal publication. 


He was also a skillful sketch artist, though his work remained largely within 
the family. Shown here are several items Thompson produced for domestic 
appreciation. 


Displayed: 

Two pencil drawings made by Thompson for his children, in colored pencil, to 
illustrate bedtime stories he often told them. Lent by Rosemary Thompson. 

An album containing songs composed by Thompson on the occasion of the wedding 
of his brother, Daniel Varney Thompson, Jr., to Cécile de Luze Simonds, an 
autograph manuscript fair copy, specially bound for presentation, with sepia 
ink drawings, opened to show the duet Felices ter (“Thrice happy they”). 
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_ Papers of Randall Thompson 


The major portion of Thompson’s papers and manuscripts resides in the 
Houghton Library at Harvard University. It was Thompson’s intention that his 
manuscripts should come to the University, and subsequent installments of his 
papers have been given by his family. 


Some records and other material remains in the archives of his principal 
music publishers, E. C. Schirmer (choral and vocal) and Carl Fischer Music Co., 
New York (orchestral and instrumental). 


Individual manuscripts of Thompson’s works are held in various collections, 
including the Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston (the Tavern Club papers), 
the Music Div., Library of Congress (the Koussevitsky papers), and the Music 
Library of the University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 

Some of the printed scores, recordings, programs, and other articles 


displayed in the exhibition have been provided from the curator’s personal 
collection. 
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The Exhibition 


This exhibition was organized and mounted by Fredric Woodbridge Wilson, 
with Ellen Doon, Heather Ahlstrom, and other members of the Theatre 
Collection staff. 


The material in the exhibition was drawn primarily from the papers of 
Randall Thompson, which are in the Department of Manuscripts of the Hough- 
ton Library. Inquiries concerning access to the papers should be addressed to 
Leslie Morris, Curator. 


The Theatre Collection expresses its thanks to: William P. Stoneman, 
Librarian of the Houghton Library; Nancy M. Cline, Librarian of the Harvard 
College Library; Leslie A. Morris, Curator of Manuscripts in the Harvard College 
Library; Barbara Wolff, Department of Manuscripts, Houghton Library; Millard 
Irion, Eda Kuhn Loeb Music Library; Robert Shuneman, E. C. Schirmer Music 
Company; Christopher Reed, Harvard Magazine; The U.S. Army Field Band; 
and Rosemary Thompson. 


The Curator also acknowledges his debt to the published work of Carolyn 
Cepin Benser, David Francis Urrows, Alfred Mann, and Prof. Elliot Forbes. 
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The Harvard Theatre Collection is the oldest collection of its kind in this 
country, and one of the oldest and largest anywhere in the world. Its holdings 
include important collections of rare books and editions of plays, original docu- 
ments, including manuscripts, prompt books, letters, portraits, and designs, and 
large collections of historic prints, playbills, posters, photographs, and music. 
The Theatre Collection Reading Room may be used freely by any scholar or 
researcher, regardless of academic affiliation. 
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